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THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF JOHN CHURCHMAN. 
CHAP IV. 
( Continued from page 547.) 


This spring of the year 1742, I felt strong 
drawings of mind to visit Friends in New Eng- 
land, having had some view thereof several 
years before ; and having obtained a certificate, 
I set forward in the third month, and after visit- 
ing several meetings in New Jersey, and one in 
New York, I attended the yearly meeting on 
Long Island, wherein the power of truth was 
felt, and a great openness to those of other 
societies, many of whom were present, particu- 
larly the last day, and two priests who behaved 
solidly. 

I then went with Samuel Hopwood, (a minis- 
tering Friend from England, with whom I had 
travelled in this journey through part of New 
Jersey,) to Ryewood, and had a meeting there, 
where were a few solid Friends, but others too 
talkative ; and being at Old Seabrook, had a 
meeting in an inn, on the first day of the week, 
the people being chiefly Presbyterians, few at- 
tended besides ourselves, and those of the family, 
who were kind and civil to us; then going to 
Conanicut, we had a meeting with Friends on 
that island, and proceeded to Newport, on Rhode 
Island, and on the fifth day of the week, attend- 
ed the meeting at Portsmouth, where we met 
with Lydia Dean, from Pennsylvania, who was 
on a religious visit to Friends in New England, 
and many other Friends coming to be at the 
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yearly meeting on this Island; it began on the 
sixth day of the week, with a meeting of minis- 

ters and elders, and two meetings for public 

worship, one in the forenoon, and the other in 

the afternoon, and were held in the same order 

until the second day of the next week, when the 

meeting for discipline began ; this large yearly 

meeting, in the several sittings thereof, was 

generally solid and satisfactory; after which, 

taking divers meetings in our way, namely Ports- 

mouth, Tiverton, Seconnet, Accoakeset, and 

Aponigangset, and attending their monthly meet- 
ing there, all which were in a good degree satis- 
factory, S. Hopwood andj myself embarked for 
Nantucket, and through the mercy of kind provi- 
dence arrived safe there, after passage of three 
days and two nights, occasioned by scant winds, 
and an easterly storm which tore our sails very 
much, being old and rotten, so that if some watch- 
ful friends on the island had not seen us in distress, 
and come with three whale boats, and took all 
the passengers, being twenty-four of us, from 
the vessel, we should have been in great danger ; 
for being near a sand bar, the vessel struck 
ground soon after weleft her, and by the violence 
of the wind was driven on shore. We looked 
on this deliverance as a mercy from God, to 
whom several of us were bowed in humble thank- 
fulness, for this particular favor. On the 
twenty-second day of the fourth month, the 
yearly meeting began, which, though small on 
this day by reason of the storm, was comfort- 
able, the other sittings were mostly large and in 
a good degree owned by the power and virtue 
of truth. 

My friend S. Hopwood, apprehending himself 
clear, inclined to return to the mainland, but no 
passage offered ; and notwithstanding the meet- 
ings had been generally attended by most of the 
inhabitants of the island, and large, yet I was 
not easy without endeavoring to have some op- 
portunities with Friends by themselves, as much 
as could be, which I obtained, besides attending 
their usual week-day meeting, and in these sit- 
tings it pleased the Lord to open my way to 
deliver several things which had lain heavy on 
my mind ; for although some solid tender spirit- 
ed Friends lived on this island, yet I saw there 
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was a libertine spirit secretly at work amongst 
some others, to draw away from the pure inward 
life of religion, and the simplicity of truth, into 
ease and liberty; after which I had great peace, 
and my mind was made thankful to the Lord, 
who had owned my labor by a good degree of 
his presence and power. 

Being now fully clear, and a passage offering, 
on the second of the fifth month we took leave 
of our friends, and landed the same day in the 
evening at Seconnet,and on seventh day, 8S. 
Hopwood, and I went to the quarterly meeting 
at Sandwich, and were at their first-day meeting 
also, after which, I went back to Seconnet, and 
had a meeting at Benjamin Boreman’s; then 
returned to Sandwich, where I again met S. Hop- 
wood, andon third day we hada meeting at Yar- 
mouth, and returning to Humphrey Wady’s, we 
from thence went towards Boston, taking a 
meeting with Friends at Pembrook, reached that 
town on sixth day, and attended their morning 
and afternoon meetings on first day, also one at 
a friend’s house in the evening. I have here 
little to remark, save that religion seems to be at 
alowebb. From Boston, I went to Lynn, but 
S. Hopwood returned towards Rhode Island; I 
had a meeting at Lynn, also at Salem, Newberry, 
and Dover, being the monthly meeting; the 
next day at Cachechy, and in the afternoon again 
at Dover, at the burial of Mary Whitehouse, 
who was ninety-five years of age ; and on second 
day morning, 1 was secretly drawn to have a 
meeting over the river, on the Kittery shore 
among Friends, which was satisfactory to my- 
self and them, there being a tender people there: 
On third day morning, as I lay in bed, I felt 
my mind drawn towards the Northwest, which 
was an exercise to me, for 1 had before felt my- 
self at liberty to return towards Boston; I 
arose about sun rise, and asked the Friend where 
{ lodged, whether any Friends lived ata distance 
on that quarter, for that I had a draft that way, 
he answered no, and asked how far I thought to 
go, I told him it did not seem to me to be more 
than ten miles; he said there was a people about 
eight miles distant, which he supposed was the 
place to which I felt the draft; I desired him to 
send a lad with a few lines to some person that 
he knew, to inform them that a stranger would 
be glad to have a meeting among them at the 
eleventh hour of that day, if they were free to 
grant it, which he did, and with his wife went 
with me; so that we got to the place near the 
time proposed, and found a considerable gather- 
ing of people, that I wondered how it could be 
in so short a time, not more than three hours 
warning; they were preparing seats by laying 
boards on blocks in a pretty large new house, 
and soon sat down in an orderly manner; I went 
in great fear and inward weakness, and at the 
sight of such a gathering of people, and none 
of our profession among them, except the Friend 
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and his wife who accompanied me, and two 
others who joined us on the way; my spirit was 
greatly bowed, and my heart filled with secret 
cries to the Lord that he would be pleased to 
magnify his own power, and blessed forever be 
his holy name! he heard my cry, and furnished 
with wisdom and strength to declare his word 
to the people, among whom there were some 
very tender seekers after the true knowledge of 
God; and the doctrine of truth flowed freely 
towards them, the universality of the love of 
God being set forth in opposition to the common 
predestinarian notion of election and reprobation; 
when the meeting was over I felt an uncommon 
freedom to leave them, for they began to show 
their satisfaction with the opportunity in man 
words, so speaking to the Friend who went with 
me, we withdrew, and went to our horses, and I 
immediately mounting, beheld the man of the 
house, where the meeting was held, running to 
me, who taking hold of the bridle told me I 
must not go away without dining with them; I 
looked steadfastly on him, and told him, that I 
did believe this was a visitation for their good, but 
I was fearful that they, by talking too freely and 
too much, would be in danger of losing the 
benefit thereof, and miss of the good that the 
Lord intended for them, and my going away 
was in order to example them to go home to their 
own houses, and turn inward, and retire to that 
of God in their own hearts, which was the only 
way to grow in religion; so I left him, and re- 
turned with my friend Joseph Eastees, and his 
wife. Next day I was again at Cachechy meet 
ing, where Lydia Dean, and her companion 
Eliphal Harper met me, it was a good meeting; 
from thence we went to Dover and had a meet- 
ing. and another the same evening at the house 
of John Kenny, and being clear in my mind of 
those parts, I returned, having meetings at . 
Hampton, Salisbury, Amesbury, and Haverhill, 
at which last place several persons were assem- 
bled with us, who had never heard the preaching 
of any Friend before; there was great openness 
among them, and we hada good meeting together, 
for which I was thankful to the holy Author of 
all good. Next day I again met with Lydia 
Dean and E. Harper, at Stephen Sawyer’s, near 
Newberry, where we had a meeting, at which I 
was concerned to speak in a brief manner of the 
beginning of the reformation from the errors of 
the church of Rome, and the sufferings of the 
Protestants, particularly, in England, some of 
whose successors turned persecutors, and were 
very cruel to those whom they ealled Sectarians ; 
amongst whom the Presbyterians having suffer- 
ed persecution, in order to be eased therefrom, 
came into America, and settled in New En 
land, expecting there to enjoy that reasona 
right, the liberty of their conscience ; and in 
this their ease, forgetting the golden rule of 
doing to others as they would be done unto, be 
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came, to their lasting ignominy, persecutors of 
the Quakers so called, even to the death of 
several of them; and I had to speak of the na- 
ture and ground of persecution, and the great 
inconsistency thereof with christianity. Several 
of the Presbyterians were present, and an ancient 
man from Newberry, one of their leaders, and an 
elder among them, when the meeting was over, 
desired he might speak with me. I being with- 
drawn into a little parlor, friend Sawyer came 
and informed me, that the old man wanted to 
be admitted to me, to which I felt no objection, 
being quiet and easy in my mind, though I ex- 
pected he would be for disputing; when he 
came in, he let me know that he had some ob- 
servations to make to me; viz. ‘He supposed I 
was a man that had read much, or I could not 
be so fully acquainted with the reformation, 
and that he also supposed I had a college ed- | 
ucation ;” as to the last, I told him that I never 

had been at a school but about three months, and | 
the man I went to, being a weaver, sat in his 

loom and heard his scholars read ; that I was so 

far from having a popular education, that I was 

born in a wilderness place, where a few families 

had settled many miles remote from other in- | 
habitants ; at which, lifting up his hands, he 
blessed himself and added, ‘“‘ Heaven has then 
anointed you to preach the Gospel, and you 
have this day preached the truth; but I can 
assure you, though I have been a Parish officer, 
I never did take anything from your friends, the 
Quakers, for 1 am against persecution; so God 
bless you with a good journey.” 

(To be continued.) 





No recompense which wealth can give, 

Sends such alacrity to hands humane 

As doth the sense of doing noble duty. 

The day which sees a liberal deed complete, 

A fellow-creature in misfortune helped, 

Falls round the doer, at its evening close, 

With gentle airs and loving dews of peace. 

——_——~«en 
We have received from an English correspond- | 

ent, a series of Essays written by a clergyman | 
of the Church of Scotland, in which there is so | 
much of interest,that we give them entire, without | 
intending, in their publication, to endorse all | 


the views of the author.—Ebs. 


CATHOLIC THOUGHTS. 
THE LATE W. T. WISHART, 


The Author of the following Essay was for 4 


eight or ten years a clergyman of the Church of 
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to the Synod, and neither court being able to 
induce him to square his opinions to their stand- 
ards, he was, after being kept for months in sus- 
pense, finally deposed from the office of the min- 
istry in the year 1846. Leaving the responsi- 
bility of this act with those who pronounced the 
sentence, and being well assured that his call of 
God no man could take from him, he continued 
to preach to a small congregation in St. John 
till within a few weeks of his death in 1852; 
and so soon as the case had been disposed of by 
the church courts, he proceeded to publish a 
general outline of his views in his ‘“‘ Theological 
Essays,” which appeared in the same year (1846.) 

In the belief that this volume is the produc- 
tion of one who possessed a powerful and vigo- 
rous intellect, together with a single and earnest 


| Spirit, and that it contains many valuable truths 


which are not generally acknowledged, but which 


/ are of vital importance to the well-being of the 


church, it is proposed to reprint some, at least, 
of the Essays, in the form of separate tracts. 
The one which now appears is selected, not as 
the most finished, nor even as embodying the 
latest views of the writer upon the subject of 
which it treats, but as generally introductory to 
the others. Had a second edition been called 
for during the lifetime of the Author, there is 
little doubt that this essay would have been 
modified by him, so as still more fully to express 
his later views of scriptural interpretation, as 
given in a posthumous volume of Lectures, pub- 
lished in 1853. In this latter work he extends 
the principles here laid down as to the interpre- 
tation of Old Testament scripture in a great 
measure, to the New, and considers that the true 
method of exposition for all scripture, is the 
method of comparison, the method which deals 
with each passage, not as if it were of private 
interpretation, containing in itself the key to its 
own meaning, but which views it as part of one 
extended system, requiring that it should be 
brought up to the analogy of the faith (Rom. xii. 
6,) which looks for parallels in the lives of the 
patriarchs, the history of the judges and of the 
kings, the prophetical books, the gospel narrative, 
the Acts and Epistles, regarding that only as a 
fixed point which is in harmony with each of 

ese circles, and finds its appropriate place in 
all these different parallels. Keeping these 
things in mind, and viewing this essay therefore 
as only a step to a broader and more comprehen- 
sive system, it may be read with interest and 
rofit. 


THE TWO ECONOMIES. 


Scotland, first in Nova Scotia, and afterwards in | “The Law was given by Moses, but Grace and Truth 


St. John, New Brunswick. Having been led to 
believe that there were truths in the Bible which 


came by Jesus Christ.”—Joun i. 17. 
No difficulty confronts us at the outset of this 


Were not recognized by the church of which he | subject. All critics admit that the Bible is made 
was an office-bearer, he made known his views to | up of two great portions, which differ from each 
his Presbytery, by whom the matter was referred other in features obvious enough to warrant a 
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line of distinction between them. We may ex-|eye to the performers themselves, as to us. 
press this difference by terms the value of which | Heedless or ignorant of this, the teachers of re 
is not quite equivalent, but the general fact is | ligion, ever since the death of Christ, have made 
allowed. Some may prefer to denote them as| it their study to repeat the drama. They have 
two Testaments, others as two Covenants, others| been more anxious to be types than realities, 
as two Dispensations or Economies; those who| Their conduct has been such as to lead men to 
do not agree as to the name, allow the thing. | suppose that it was their object to serve as bea 
Beyond this point, however, the agreement} cons to the persons of some future generation, 
ceases. It is probable that no two interpreters | rather than to be something substantial and good 
would return the same answer to the question, | for the benefit of their own times. Thus, these 
What is the distinguishing peculiarity of each } nineteen centuries, instead of exhibiting to our 
of these economies? Some look upon the two/| view the pleasing landscape of a Church ever 
as so much alike, that they are in the habit of} studious to bring over from the pages of the 
confounding and mixing them up. Some regard, olden economy the ideas enclosed within the 
the two as very dissimilar, without, perbaps, | type, have shown us the counterfeit presentment 
being able to state in what the difference con-| of a hierarchy mainly zealous to clothe itself in 
sists. Some think so badly of the older of the| the obsolete costume. And it has effected this 
two, that they practically treat it as that which | object. And thus, in place of standing forth as 
has no longer any meaning or use. Many of the|}a body which has knowingly sought to be a 
greatest errors in faith and practice have arisen | fellow-worker together with God, and with open 
from false ideas on this topic. face and full consciousness, wittingly to unfold 
It is natural that it should beso. If there be| the chart of events, it has held the far inferior 
few questions in theology of greater width than | position of a passive thing, that looks as if it had 
this, then the mistakes that flow out of misap-| been coerced by an iron fate to subsist without 
prehension in regard to it will, by natural con- | consciousness, and to find its chief happiness in 
sequence, be of large import. The notion that | arraying itself in hieroglyphics which it could 
grew up with respect to the form, shape, and | not read, in wrapping itself in an Algebra which 
ritual of the church, that ruled with such power | it could not decipher. 
over the minds of so great a number of men,{ The ideas and practices that have obtained in 
that received no blow of any weight until the} the article of War, are another illustration of 
sixteenth century, that has outlived the wound | the principle with which we are dealing. There 
which it then received, and that even now claims | has been vicious intermixture here also. Men 
the homage of the greater part of the people of | have looked back upon the pages of the old 
Christendom, may be adduced as an example of | economy, and have perceived that war was & 
the principle which we allege. In this complex | common event in those times. They further 
idea was included the sanctity of places and / perceive that it is a circumstance which God 
buildings; a prescribed form and situation for | sanctioned or enjoined. The inquiry stops at 
edifices ; the sacredness of certain days and sea-| this point. It is presumed that sufficient data 
sons; the incumbency of altars, censers, fonts, have been collected on which to rear a doctrine. 
lavers ; the necessity of a priesthood distinguished; The doctrine evolved is to this effect :—that 
by a costume ; the sanctity of certain ceremonies | what was fit for the old time, cannot be unsuit 
and rites; the title of a priestly body to levy! able to the new. Built up in this notion, men 
tithes, enact laws, and demand reverence from | have carried on war with so much consistency 
men. We are not yet far enough advanced to| and on so large a seale, that the philosopher, 
be able to say to any considerable number of the | taking his survey of history, and perceiving that 
church, Is not this system an obvious imitation | there was no circumstance more common in the 
of the framework of the Jewieh hierarchy? But| incidents of human life, pronounces a state of 
although we might not receive the answer to | war to be that which is the most natural to our 
this question that we consider to be the correct | race. Not only have battle-fields been common 
one, we take the liberty to reply to it ourselves. | throughout all those centuries which we call 
The system is, without doubt, the product of | Christian, but Religion has been ready, at every 
a misapprehension of the character of the Old | turn of affairs, to give its sanction to the transac 
Testament. It owes its peculiar features to this, | tion. It has seconded human nature with s0 
that it takes the symbol in place of the thought. | much earnestness, as to enable the combatants to 
Instead of examining and finding the value of| feel, not that they were infringing the spirit of 
altars, dresses, times, and places, it carries these | the Gospel, but rather that they were carrying 
things over in the raw state. Instead of search- | it forth into its legitimate results. 
ing for the meaning of types of deep import, it] Observation and reason, almost without the 
is satisfied to take them as they stand. An/ help of Theology, begin to entertain doubts as # 
apostle would seem to tell us that the old econo-| the rectitude of the views that have hitherto 
my was an allegory, and that the actions per-| guided men in relation to this question. They 
formed in it, were done, not so much with an| utter whispers to the effect that the type has 
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been taken in the room of the doctrine. They 
remind us that even in the days of the Old 
Testament, war was held to be a crime, except 
in those instances in which it could plead the 
sanction, ‘‘ thus saith the Lord.” They tell us 
to explore the pages of the ancient economy in 
such a manner as to see in Judea the platform 
of the church; in the hostile tribes that envi- 
roned it the evil influences to which true religion 
shall be exposed down to the time of the end; 
and in the wars of the Jews, the active aggres- 
sive manner in which we should demean our- 
selves towards the dogmas and practices by 
which Satan endeavors to sap the faith. Beyond 
question they argue justly. To read the Old 
Testament in this manner would lead to results 
of a very beneficial kind. Much intelligence 
would be called forth. The object would be to 
arrive at a clear solution of the meaning of each 
war that was waged. New thoughts and doc- 
trines would grow out of the search. Returning 
from the survey, men would be no longer dis- 
posed to go forth in hostile guise against their 
fellow-beings. The observations they had col- 
lected would all teach them to “seek peace and 
ensue it.’” They would have discovered that 
there are worse foes than those of flesh and blood, 
conflicts more terrible than those between com- 
panies of armed men. Instead of collecting in- 
citements to sally out and render the earth more 
hateful than it commonly is, they would have 
found that which is fitted to make it rejoice and 
blossom. They would discover that the princi- 
pal part of the conflict to which they are invited, 
concerns their own personal vices. Engrossed 
with this perception, with what different feelings 
would they look forth upon the doings of others, 
how far removed would they be from the temper 
that would induce them to draw the carnal 
weapon! Occupied in carrying on an unsparing 
war against the foes in their own bosoms, what 
different men would they be from those who 
leaving their sins to flourish, made it their relig- 


. lon to go forth without a summons, and to see 


in their fellow-men the Canaanites, or the Phil- 
istines, whom it beseemed them to root out of 
the land ! Society begins to own its error in this 
direction. It faintly declares that men have 
long been mistaken here. It vaguely permits 
us to take the spirit, rather than the letter of 
Jewish history. Itfeebly gives us to understand, 
that by adopting this course in the case in ques- 
tion, we shall come at consequences not adverse, 
but propitious to the welfare of mankind. We 
take the admission, and believe that it may be 
improved into a broad principle. In the course 
of our remarks, we shall endeavor to make it 
appear that this is not a solitary instance, but 
that in many cases the letter has been taken for 
the spirit. We trust also, that the conviction 
may grow up, that to follow the opposite course 
in each example, will be attended with as good 
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results as it is admitted would flow from the 
change in the present question. 

The subject of Capital Punishments stands 
on the same plane. Men have gone on with 
deliberation in handing over their fellows to 
cruel deaths. Until very recently, they have 
not even suspected that there was any flaw in 
their view of the matter. The countries that 
have the credit of cherishing the truth in its 
greatest purity, are not behind the others in their 
addictedness to the punishment of death. In 
the moment in which we live, that portion of 
the public which we call religious, very gener- 
ally maintain the incumbency of the practice. 
Those. who think otherwise, are an inconsider- 
able number. The opposition that begins to 
shew itself to the idea, has not taken its rise 
from those who make Theology their study. It 
sprung up in countries where thinkers generally 
are under the sway of infidel opinions In our 
own nation, it prevails to a great extent amongst 
those who feel very cool inf regard to modes and 
creeds. What a remarkable fact! The adora- 
tion of the letter detains those who are under its 
power in a lower state of moral feeling than be- 
longs to those who have thrown off all allegiance 
to religion. To think wrongly on these subjects, 
appears in its practical consequences a worse evil 
than not to think at all. To confound two sepa- 
rate economies seems in some: instances to carry 
with it worse results than to be without faith in 
either. 

Theology very recently has exhibited a faint 
inclination to second the dictates of sound reason 
and true philanthropy in the question. It has 
been heard to utter faint whisperings that may 
be regarded as the harbinger of an important 
change. It has feebly admitted that it may be 
possible to reconcile the verdict of inspiration 
with the views that legislators profess to have 
derived from observation and reason. One or 
two treatises emanating from professed Theolo- 
gians, have dared to propound the sentiment, 
that the old and sanguinary view is the fruit of 
our not translating the symbol into its spiritual 
import. One of these works has applied close 
analysis to the Bible. The conclusion at which 
it arrives, after much calm discussion, is this, 
that the passages commanding the death of 
criminals, and which we have been in the habit 
of applying as they stand, belong to the vocabu- 
lary of types; they are designed, in common 
with the sacrifice of animals, to shadow forth a 
fact of redemption. Like the other offerings, 
they are preparatory, anticipative, prospective. 
Like them they are local, temporary, restricted. 
Like them they find their end and consummation 
in the death of the Son of God. 

(To be continued.) 


‘‘Calumny and detraction are sparks, which, if 
you do not blow them, will go out of themselves.” 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


At the present day nearly all religious denomi- 
nations have their Sabbath schools for the in- 
struction of their youth in the principles of the 
Christian religion; and no doubt they are una- 
nimous in the opinion that such schools are in- 
strumental in the accomplishment of a great 
amount of good, when conducted by pious and 
well-informed teachers. Our branch of the 
Society of Friends has not been active in this 
movement ; and the writer is not aware, indeed, 
of the existence of a single school of this descrip- 
tion, within the compass of this Yearly Meeting. 
It is pleasing to state, however, that- some 
Friends have expressed themselves favorable to 
First-day Schools, and are of the opinion that 
the prosperity of the Society has been very 
much retarded from a want of them. Yet it is 
well known that there has been a general in- 
difference, and very likely on the principle, that 
as parents are the natural guardians of their 
children, it is to them the province properly 
belongs of training them up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. But it should be re- 
membered that First-day Schools are not intend- 
ed to take the place of home education. They 
cannot be a substitute for the religious teaching 
in the home circle, such as a Christian father 
and mother can only impart. But they may 
unquestionably aid parents in the accomplish- 
ment of this important duty, by a careful and 
systematic perusal and investigation of the sacred 
writings. At an early period of our Society, a 
diligent perusal of the Bible was recommended. 
In the London Epistle of 1709, the following 
advice was given: “ We recommend it as an in- 
cumbent duty upon Friends to cause their chil- 
dren to be frequent in reading the Holy Serip- 
tures, and to observe to them the examples of 
such children as in Scripture are recorded to 
have early learned the fear of the Lord, and 
hearkened to his counsel.” In the Epistle of 
1720, we have this advice: “Let the Holy 
Scriptures be early taught our youth, and dili- 
gently searched, and seriously read by Friends, 
with due regard to the Holy Spirit, from whence 
they came, and by which they are truly opened.” 
And this has been the character of the instruc- 
tions handed down by various Yearly Meetings 
to the present time. At the last Yearly Meeting 
of Philadelphia, held in the Fifth month, 1860, 
we find the following wholesome and timely 
advice: ‘‘ The duty that devolves upon parents 
to be faithful in the guarded religious education 
of their offspring was feelingly presented. The 
inexperienced mind of youth is peculiarly liable 
to be led astray by the pernicious publications 
that abound in our land. The duty of supplying 
our younger members with suitable books for 
the improvement of their minds, and the promo- 
tion of their spiritual growth was earnestly re- 
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commended. While availing ourselves of the 


many useful publications within our reach, the - 


careful and frequent perusal of the Scriptures of 
truth, should be earnestly encouraged. In these 
are contained the recorded experience of the 
righteous in former ages; the sublime precepts 
of the blessed Jesus, and the history of his spot- 
less life and perfect example. In every age of 
the Christian church, these precious writings 
have afforded to pious and dedicated minds, in- 
struction that promoted their spiritual progress, 
and encouragement to press forward in the path 
of duty.” Have these important suggestions 
been carried out? According to the observations 
of the writer they have not, and as a conse- 
quence we have children growing up to adult 
life, and soon to assume the weighty responsi- 
bilities of manhood, insufficiently acquainted with 
the valuable doctrines and precepts of the Holy 
Scriptures. We know that parents cannot give 
grace to their children, but its heavenly origin 
should be shown them, and its happy and peace- 
able fruits illustrated by examples gathered from 
the Bible aad other sources. There is much 
of truth in that well known passage of Sulomon, 
“Train up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.” 
Hence to assist parents, and others having the 
care of children, in the discharge of this duty, it 
is thought that First-day Schools might be of 
utility. And there is no doubt that teachers 
who would devote themselves to this service in 
the fear of the Lord, would be blessed in the 
undertaking. For this service have we nota 
number of young men and women among us, 
peculiarly fitted from their moral and educational 
training? Not only in the Society have we 
children needing the assistance of more mature 
minds, but outside of it a large number of chil- 


dren would gladly avail themselves of the op- - 


portunity of being placed under our care. When 
we see our children attending Sabbath schools 
under the care of other societies, where hireling 


ministry, war and other evils so at variance with . 


the requirements of the Christizn religion are 
sanctioned, and that in many instances our young 
people have left Friends and united with the 
societies under whose care the schools are con- 
ducted, we surely have reason to reflect. Our 
children are the hope of the Society, and if they 
are not educated in its principles, our continu- 
ance will soon be at an end; and when parents 
have not the opportunity or ability of giving 
them the requisite education, the Society might, 
through the agency of First-day Schools, effect 
this object. f. 
Pennsylvania, 10th mo. 1860. 


————~or-___--——_ 


There is no danger of economy degenerating 
into covetousness, when what is saved from our 
needless gratification is devoted to the real 
wants of others. 


rm let em Oot Cet lt lo 
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CHEMICAL AFFINITY. 


Not less wonderful are the effects of affinity, 
or the power by which the elements are combin- 
ed, so as to form compound substances. In these 
combinations it has been found that the elements 
unite only in definite quantities, and eaeh sub- 
stance has its peculiar combining proportion,— 
a law which forms a mathematical basis for 
chemistry, and exhibits strikiugly the wisdom of 
the Deity, showing us that perfect system pre- 
vails in the minute, as well as in the most ex- 
tensive operations of nature. But it is impos- 
sible for me to do any justice at this time to a 
subject so difficult as that of definite proportions. 
He only can fully appreciate its beauty who has 
long been devoted to the delicate and difficult 
department of chemical analysis. 

The vast variety which nature produces by 
the union of a few elements is one of the most 
wonderful results of chemical affinity. It is true, 
chemists describe a little over sixty of these ele- 
ments ; but sixteen of these constitute almost the 
entire mass of the globe, and scarcely more than 
four are essential to form the vast variety of the 
animal and vegetable kingloms. It is amazing, 


also, to see how very great a difference between 
two compounds is often produced by a slight 
variation in the proportion of their ingredients. 
Oxygen and nitrogen, for instance, mixed in th» 
proportions of one of the former to four of the 
latter, constitute the atmosphere, the very pabu- 


lum of life to animals and plants. But combine 
them in the proportion of fourteen parts nitrogen 
and eight parts oxygen, and you form the exhil- 
arating gas, little better adapted to respiration 
than the vapor of alcohol or ether. Add eight 
parts more of oxygen, and a gas results which 
taken into the lungs would be almost certainly 
fatal. Add successively eight, sixteen, and 
twenty-four parts more of oxygen, and three 
distinct acids would be formed, eminently hos- 
tile to life. What perfect wisdom and perfect 
benevolence must have arranged the chemical 
constitution and agencies of this world, to adapt 
them to the delicate organization of animals and 
plants! And how very slightly the elements of 
life differ from the elements of death! The most 
delivious fruits of the vegetable kingdom, for 
instance, are composed of oxygen, hydrogen, and 
carbon, and sometimes nitrogen; and the most 
fatal vegetable poisoas have the same composi- 
tion, differing only in the proportion of the in- 
gredients. 

The magic power of chemical affinity is still 
more manifest in the entire change of properties 
which takes place in substances upon combina- 
tion. Suppose you should direct your cook to 
provide an entertainment of all the varieties of 
food which the market and the culinary art 
could furnish, and he, taking a chemical fancy 
into his head, should set before you and your 
guests a dish of charcoal and a vessel of water, 
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telling you that if you wanted any nitrogen in 
addition, the atmosphere would furnish it. Now, 
he could truly plead that he had set before you 
oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen and carbon; and 
that if he had loaded your table with the most 
costly viands and fruit, it would have added little 
more. But you would think his chemistry a 
poor substitute for a good dinner. 

Once more: a mere difference in the arrange- 
ment of the particles of a substance makes a 
world of difference in its properties. Suppose, 
for instance, that when Bundell and Bridges re- 
ceived orders to prepare Queen Victoria’s crown 
for coronation day, instead of surmounting it 
with diamonds, they had covered it with charcoal 
points, and presented a bill of £1, instead of 
£100,000, or half a million of dollars. It would 
have hardly quieted the royal displeasure to have 
been informed that the chemical constitution of 
charcoal is precisely the same as that of the dia- 
mond, and that a slight difference in the arrange- 
ment of the particles could be of no consequence. 

The complete neutralization and concealment 
of the most powerful substances, by means of 
strong chemical affinity, is another remarkable 
effect of this agency, and a striking example of 
divine beneficence. For had these substances 
been left free, the destruction of organic beings 
must have been certain. Almost every one 
knows, for instance, how fatal a poison is phos- 
phorus, and how eminently and powerfully com- 
bustible it is. But this substance abounds 
through all nature—in the solid rocks, in the 
soils, in plants, and especially in the bones of 
animals; nay, it is found even in the brain. A 
widdling-sized man, for instance, contains a 
pound of it, which, ifin a frce state and inflam- 
ed, would burn him up and everything around 
him. But now, nothing is more incombustible 
than a bone. No one suspects what a terrible 
agent he carries with him; nor has any one 
reason to fear it, because it is disarmed. And 
so it isthroughout nature—so concealed, indeed, 
that nothing but delicate chemical tests can dis- 
cover its existence. The same is true of chlorine, 
which, in a free state, is eminently terrible. And 
were all of this element that is now chained in 
the ocean to be liberated in one day, it would 
sweep this fair world of all its tenants, and its 
beauty. In short, modern chemistry has afford- 
ed us a glimpse of a multitude of agents within 
us and around us, which, in a free state, are of 
terrific power. But the lion is converted into a 
lamb by the strong chain of affinity — The Won- 
ders of Science compared with the Wonders of 


Romance. 
—————_>~<or—- ____—_ 


HOME LIFE. 


Even as the sunbeam is composed of millions 
of minute rays, the home life must be con- 
stituted of little tendernesses, kindly looks, sweet 
laughter, geatle words, loving counsels; it must 
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not be like the torch blaze of natural excite- 
ment, which is easily quenched, but like tle 
serene, chastened light which burns as safely in 
the dry east wind, as in the stillest atmosphere. 
Let each bear the other’s burden the while—let 
each cultivate the mutual confidence, which is a 
gift capable of increase and improvement —and 
soon it will be found that kindliness will spring 
up on every side, displacing constitutional un- 
suitability and want of mutual knowledge, even 
as we have seen sweet violets and primroses dis- 
pelling the gloom of the gray sea-rocks. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MO. 17, 1860. 








The remarks of a correspondent on the subject 
of First-day schools, are worthy of serious re- 
flection. ‘The attention of many of our younger 
members has recently been turned to the subject, 
but as Yet without finding in the plan of those 
schools already established, exactly what we 
need. As the subject is now opened, perhaps 
it may lead others to express their views also, 
and thus the general sentiment may be ascer- 
tained as well assome plan suggested. 

We would encourage those who have felt a 
pointing of duty in this direction, whether to- 
ward the young of our own Society, or the 
neglected ones who may be found in our streets, 
to seek for that wisdom which will direct them 
in carrying it out; let them be willing to do 
the little which is in their power individually, 
for from such small beginnings many of the in- 
stitutions that bless society have commenced. 

It will be interesting to the readers of the In- 
telligencer to know that the minds of many 
Friends throughout the several Yearly Meetings 
have been concerned for the establishment of a 
Boarding School, located in the country, where 
our children and youth may receive a thorough, 
and at the same time guarded, religious educa- 
tion, and where those desirous of following the 
profession of teachers may become qualified for 
a trust of such vital importance. During the 
week of the late Yearly Meeting held in Balti- 
more, an evening meeting was called of those 
interested, which was largely attended. The 
subject was freely discused, in its various bear- 
ings, and a lively concern was manifested by 
those present. After a free interchange of sen- 
timent, a Committee was appointed to prepare 
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an address to the members of the six Yearly 


Meetings, and weare requested to inform that it is 
the design of some of their members to visit the 
cities of Philadelphia and New York, and to hold 
conferences with such Friends as are willing to 
aid in maturing and carrying into operation a 
plan that will effect the object. Our testimony 
to the guarded religious education and the train- 
ing of the youth can hardly be overestimated, 
and if we would save them from the contamina- 
ting influences to which they are exposed, in 
seeking the full development of their intellectual 
powers, we must not longer delay to provide the 
means requisite to accomplish so desireable an 
end. 

This brief notice is simply to call the attention 
of Friends to the subject, and prepare them for 
its consideration. 





Since our last issue a copy of the Extracts 
from Indiana Yearly Meeting, has been received, 
from which we transcribe additional information 
with regard to the proceedings of that body. 

There were in attendance several ministers, 
and others from other Yearly Meetings, whose 
company and labors were acceptable and edifying. 

The subject of mixed marriages, and expensive 
preparations for funerals, being weightily spread 
before the meeting, resulted in the appointment 
of a joint committee, who produced the following 
report : 

“The committee of Men and Women Friends 
having all met, after a free conference upon 


the several subjects referred to it, united in pro- - 


posing for adoption by the meeting the follow- 
ing, viz : 

Tke many innovations that are taking place 
within our borders, has been cause of baptizing 
exercise to many minds; and we feel again in- 
duced, ardently to invite our members to rally 
to that ancient foundation of this people, and 
the righteous of all generations, the Rock of 
Ages, where we are safe from all the assaults of 
the enemies of our souls. Here is the root and 
groundwork of all our testimonies; and while 
we dwell here, our zeal for these testimonies will 
not fail to be manifest to our brethren and to the 
world. But off this foundation we find no rest- 
ing placed forthe weary soul; we are driven 
about by every wind,—allured by the cunning 
artifices of men, and we listen to the whisperings 
of that serpentine, spirit that has ever deceived 
the unwary, and led them to call evil good, and 
good evil. As we cleave to this Fountain of liv- 
ing waters, we shall find, as has ever been found, 
that our righteous zeal for His testimonies, will 
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increase and prevail. The work will begin at 
home; the simplicity of Trath will become ap- 

rent in our language on all occasions; the 
idolatrous names of days and months, and the 
complimentary style of addressing our fellow-men, 
will not be beard from our lips ; our houses, with 
the furniture thereof, and carriages and horses 
with their trappings, will be plain, as becomes 
the disciples of One who calls us to meekness 
and lowliness of heart,—to walk with Him in 
the way of the cross. 

Dear brethren and sisters, it has been griev- 
ous to hear of the encroachments that are being 
made upon our ancient simple and christian man- 
ner of burying the dead; in the employment of 
ornamenied hearses, in the furniture and style 
of the coffins, and in the countenance too often 
given to the erection of tombstones, or other 
marks of distinction, either in our own grounds, 
or in cemeteries, or the burying grounds of 
others. These things, dear Friends, ought not 
so to be. Our holy Head leads us into unity, 
one with another, in faith and practice. We 
would, thus united in principle, never feel in- 
clined to forsake the common burying grounds 
of the Society, to inter our dead among those 
whose friends have no regard for our peculiar 
testimonies ; and where liberties are too often 
taken by this class of our members, inconsistent 
with our profession. We desire you also, as 
you value your souls’ well-being in time and in 
eternity, to beware of the seductive reasoning of 
the present day, concerning Music. Retire 
within yourselves, and in the silence of all flesh 
listen to the in-speaking Word of Life, which 
led our forefathers, and all the faithful among 
this people since their day, unitedly to bear tes- 
timony against this and every other vain amuse- 
ment and ungodly invention of men. This is 
one of the snares of Anti Christ, and is the fre- 
quent introduction to many gross and soul-des- 
troyiag evils. 

Another cause of grief to our exercise1 minds 
is that of mixed marriages, which have greatly 
increased amongst us,and have had their deleteri- 
ous effects upon our Society. Whenever we de- 
part from our long tried testimony, that Israel is 
to dwell alone, and not mix with the people, we 
have seen the mildew and the blasting that have 
followed. 

We cannot consistently enter with the unre- 
generate world into its policies, fashions, nor cur- 
rupt measures; nor favor its pernicious publica- 
tions ; nor participate in its political excitements 
and strifes. We would not often be found in 
the promiscuous gathering of the world, such as 
at fairs, and the various vain exhibitions of the 
day. We desire also that our Friends should dis- 
courage the increasing practice of having social 
parties, who often extend their revelings to late 
hours of the night. 

When our forefathers were gathered to bea 
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people, honoring the Lord and his testimonies, 
it was by a spirit which led them to seek first 
the kingdom of heaven and its righteousness 
and they found the - promise fulfilled, that 
all needful things would-be added thereto ; 
they were contented with an education fit- 
ting them for the practical duties of life, and 
schools multiplied among them. And we have 
faith to believe, that as we recur to the principle 
that bound them together, way will be open for 
the guarded and sufficient education of our chil- 
dren. 

But if we manifest a worldly spirit by which 
we are led to neglect the important duty of as- 
sembling ourselves together with our brethren, 
in their mid-week and other meetings, (a griev- 
ous remissness,) and lose a right sense of our 
righteous vocation, how can such be expected to 
feel an interest in the important subject of the 
right establishment of schools among us. 


The testimonies of Truth vary not; they are 
as pure and unchangeable as God himself; and 
so sure as we were ever called out of the vanities, 
of the world, so sure the same Hand will never 
lead us back again into them, however plausible 
and self-deluding our reasonings may be. The 
Creator of heaven and earth will ouly bless the 
work of his own hands. We would, therefore, 
brethren and sisters, earnestly invite you to re- 
newed diligence in your high and holy calling ; 
that every member may cherish that pure seed 
of the kingdom of Christ; and with a steadfast 
purpose turn a deaf ear to all the alluring voices 
of the world that lies in wickedness. 


Let our Monthly Meetings feel their responsi- 
ble situation; and with the pure eye of wisdom, 
watch over the flock, that neither the little foxes, 
nor the wild boar of the forest, find an entrance 
within our enclosure. Let them diligently seek 
out and nourish the lambs of the pasture ; ad- 
monish the heady and self-willed ; counsel the 
unwatchful ; recall the wandering ones ; and all 
being thus renewed in our minds and spirits, we 
shall again become a people honoring Him who 
called us to himself, and be as the faithful in 
every age always are, a terror to evil doers, and 
a praise to them that do well. We desire that 
our ancient testimony concerning the Serip- 
tures of Truth should continue to be upheld ; 
and our members be encouraged to the frequent 
and reverent perusal of them. 

We are told that God will give a banner to 
them that love Him, even the testimony of Jesus, 
and thus we shall become to the nations “terrible 
as an army with banners,” even the testimonies 
of our God, before which the hireling and the 
worlding fled with fear in the days of our primi- 
tive Friends; and Israel had cause to rejoice at 
the progress of His heavenly Light, and to give 
glory to His name. 


The joint committe on the subject of the 
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People of Color, made a satisfactory report, and |of Philadelphia, aged 84 years. Her remains were 
recommended to the subordinate meetings, to eee. 

contribute liberally towards a fund to be applied yonde,-a meniber of Peteidhvews Mactan. 

to the purpose of the committee. Two schools,) ___ o, 44.. 16th of Ninth mo.. last Oveuniaid 
one of which is taught by a colored teacher, have Horne, wife of Mark Horner, of Mullica Hill, N. J. 
been in successful opcration during the past year, 
with an average of about 51 scholars in attend- 
ance. 




















Diep,—On the same day, Hannan Peprick, aged 76 





, On the lat instant, Mary Heritacn, wife of 
Benjamin W. Heritage, a member of Woodstown 
Monthly Meeting, N. J. 


——, On the 8th instant, of typhoid fever, at Cam- 
The subject of School Education, claimed the | den, N. J., Ricuarp Waicur, aged about 30 years, 


attention of the meeting, and a committee was 
appointed, who made the following report : 
“ To the Yearly Meeting : 

The committee all met, (with the exception of 
one Friend, who was indisposed,) and was united 
in proposing the following Minute of Advice, to 
be forwarded to our subordinate meetings, viz: 

The deficiency of care in respect to the en- 
couragement of Schools, as exhibited by the 
Answers to our first Annual Query, introduced 
the meeting into much exercise, and it was earn- 
estly desired, that Friends in their several meet- 
ings and neighborhoods may be awakened to the 
importance of providing schools for the education 


of our children in useful learning, free from In no country in the world, certainly none in 
those influences which have caused many depar- | Kurope or America, is tea employed as a beverage 
tures from our doctrines and practices. And we|totheextent thatitisin England. The quantity 
feel a concern to desire Quarterly, Monthly, and imported from China annually is about thirty 
Preparative meetings to recur to the advice of | thousand tons, being upwards of two pounds per 
this meeting, as given ia our book of Discipline. | head for each person in the United Kingdom. 
And the committee was generally united in|[n the United States of America the quantity 
further proposing to the Yearly Meeting, to ap- | consumed by each individual is about one pound. 
point a committee to have charge of this inter-]The Russians take four ounces each. Our Gallic 
esting subject, and to extend care in it as way | friends average one ounce; and in the German 
may open, and report tonext Yearly Meeting. |States the amount is barely half an ounce per 
After a time of favor and thankful acknowl-| head per annum of the whole population. 
edgement, the meeting solemnly concluded, to Taking its Chinese consumption into account, 
sheet dain. 1 wormiened. at the ereal ti ,| We may safely say that tea is the chosen beverage 
ee “4 @ usual time Dex’) of one-half the human race, being -drunk by 
year, at Richmond, Indiana. 500,000,000 of people ; it will, therefore, be in- 
teresting to inquire what are the peculiar charac- 
MARRIED, with the approbation of Makefield Month- ters of this substance which render it 80 great & 
ly Meeting of Friends, at the house of Mary Lovett, in favorite with so large a portion of the human 
Newtown, on the 18th of Tenth mo., 1860, Barctay | family. 
Knicut, of Lower Makefield, to Paess Ann Lovett, of Tea, strange as it may appear, has a considera- 
Newtown, all of Bucks couaty, Pa. ble resemblance to coffee in its composition ; its 
, On the 11th inst., at the residence of Wm.Wade | most important ingredients being a peculiar sub- 
Griscom, near Woodbury, N. J., according to the order |stance termed Theine, very similar to, if not 
Pia te ea Geaea a Bt |abeoltaly identca- with the Caffeine cbained 
Cooper, a4 Woodbury. . from the coffee berry ; an aromatic volatile oil, 
cineca which exists only in very small proportions, about 
three quarters of a pound in every hundred 
weight; Tannin, or Tannic acid, which consti- 
tutes nearly one quarter of its weight ; and a con- 
siderable quantity of Casein, or a substance iden- 
tical with cheese. 
The action of tea upon the human body de- 
pends chiefly upon the crystalline substance, 
Thein ; this, which is about twice as abundant 
——, On the 23d of Fourth mo., last, Janz Crark, .a8 the similar substance in coffee, exists in tea to 


——, At his residence, in Halfmoon, on the 5th of 
Fifth mo., 1860, Samugn Spencer, aged 68 years, 7 | 
months and 29 days. He was a regular attender of 
meetings, kind and benevolent to the poor, never 
turning any away hungry. His house was alwaya a 
shelter for the weary traveller who chose to stop 
with him. 


——, On the 5th of Eighth mo., 1860, at the resi- 
dence of John Bingman, Dallas County, lowa, AsiGalL, 
widow of M»ses Grigsby, aged 102 years, eight months 
and eleven days. She was remarkably meek, patient 
and inoffensive, one for whom death appeared to have 
little or no terror. 


st cam 
From the Ironmonger. 


HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE—TEA. 


——_———__--469>-2——_____ 





Dizp,—In Attleboro, on the 5th of Eleventh mo., 
1860, Racuet Paxson, aged 69 years 1 mo. and 29 days; 
member and minister of Middletowa Monthly Meet- 


ing. 
——, In Pennsbury Township, Chester County, on 
the 25th of Tenth mo., 1860, Anna Mary, daughter of 


Milton and Mary F. Way ; an estimable young woman, 
aged 20 years, 
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the extent of about three pounds in every 
hundred. When taken into the body it excites 
the brain to increased activity, and, like the 
caffein, soothes the circulating system, so that it 
prevents too rapid a change of the materials of 
the body, and thus economises food. It is to this 
effect that the value of tea as an article of diet 
chiefly depends. To the poor half starved seam- 
stress and exhausted laundress tea is not, as gen- 


‘erally imagined, a mere luxury, but an absolute 


necessary of life; by its aid the small amount of 
sustenance their scanty means enable them to 
purchase, is made to support their strength to a 
greater extent than it would otherwise do. 

Should tea, however, be taken too largely, it 
actsinjur:ously, producing trembling of the limbs, 
irritability of temper, and even wandering of the 
mind ; these symptoms are produced if as much 
as one ounce of tea (which contains about eight 
grains of thein) be taken inaday. It is said 
that when these annoyances have been produced 
by a continued excess of tea, that it is most de- 
sirable to have recourse to cocoa for some days, 
when the irritable symptoms rapidly subside, and 
the use of tea may be resumed, care being taken 
to employ it in moderation. It is probable that 
part of the effects of tea, especially when taken 
in injurious excess, may be due to the volatile 
oil, which is narcotic and intoxicating. 

These evil effects of inordinate tea drinking 


do not at all detract from its utility when taken 


in due moderation. The circumstance that all 
nations, removed but one degree from absolute 
barbarism, employ some unintoxicating and un- 
fermented beverage, is of itself a sufficient 
proof that there is in the human system a posi- 
tive want of some such article of diet; and the 
singular fact that all the materials so employed, 
of which the most important are tea, coffee, cho- 


or Paraguay tea ( of which about 8,000,000 Ibs. 
are annually consumed in South America), con- 
tain a peculiar and almost identical crystallizable 
substance, similar to thein or caffein, confirms 
this supposition. 

This fact alone renders easy of explanation 
the circumstance that no efficient substitute for 
neither uf these four plants has yet been found. 
Neither Hunt's roasted cora, which may still 
remain in the memory of some of our readers, 
nor the sloe leaves of the tea adulterators, can 
ever be advantageously employed, inasmuch as 
they do not contain the slightest trace of the 
peculiar active principle to which we havealluded. 

Having spoken at some length of the compo- 
sition and effects of tea, it becomes necessary | 
to allude to the best method of preparing the 
beverage. Our object should be to extract as 
much of the thein and volatile oil as possible ; 
the former requires boiling water for its rapid 
solution. Should the water contain lime, or be 
what is termed hard, the strength of the tea is 
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very slowly extracted, and it is requisite to 
allow the infusion to stand a much longer time 
than would otherwise be necessary. Most of our 
hard waters may be softened to a very consider- 
able degree by ten minutes’ sharp boiling, which 
precipitates a large proportion of the lime in 
the form of rock or fur in the interior of the 
tea kettle, or a minute portion of carbonate of 
soda may be added, care being taken not to em- 
ploy, as is usually the case, too large a quantity, 
as this gives the tea a soapy taste, that is to 
most persons exceedingly objectionable. With 
regard to the vessel employed to make the in- 
fusion, the most important circumstance to be 
attended to is its degree of smoothness internally, 
where it should be free from ridges or flutings 
caused by the external pattern. The reason a 
teapot with a plain interior is so superior, arises 
from the facility with which it can be wiped dry 
after use, for, if put away damp, the small 
amount of vegetable matter adhering to the sides 
becomes partially decayed, and, to use an ex- 
pressive but not very elegant word, fusty; this 
deteriorates very much the flavor of the bever- 
age. 

Should the vegetable film become mildewy and 
obnoxious, it may readily be removed in a few 
hours by filling the teapot with a strong hot so- 
lution of washing soda. 

Soyer, the late celebrated cook, recommend- 
ed putting the teain a dry teapot, and placing 
the whole fora short time in a moderately heated 
oven ; this, by driving off the small amount of 
moisture contained in the teapot, and in the tea 
itself, removed any flavor arising from dampness, 
and rendered the infusion more brisk and piquant. 
We are not aware that any apparatus for making 
tea has been effectual in superseding the teapot, 


. ‘except when the infusion is required on a very 
colate, and the peculiar substance termed maté | 


large scale. At the Colney Hatch Lunatic 
Asylum, where tea is made at once for nearly 
two thousand persons, a very effective and 
economical arrangement is employed. Several 
eylindrical vessels, in form very like grocers’ tea- 
canisters, are mounted oa wheels, so as to be 
readily drawn to any part of the building ; each 
of these has an inner vessel somewhat smaller 


‘than itself, made of perforated metal ; boiling 


water is poured in to warm the whole, and drawn 
off by the tap in the outer vessel, the requisite 


| quantity of tea is then placed in the inner per- 


forated cylinder, and the whole being run under 
the tap of a boiler filled with boiling water; 
after standing a due time, the tea is drawn off 
by the tap, leaving the leaves in the inner cylin- 
der. Since the adoption of this contrivance, a 
very great saving has been effected in the con- 
sumption of tea. 


couneemenaiaimeme tie 
With the approach of old age I experienced, 

as never before, that the living spirit in man is 

every thing, his knowledge nothing —Jacobi. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AN AGED TEACHER’S APPEAL IN BEHALF OF 
THE YOUTH. 
My brother-teacher stay thy hand; 
Deal gently with that erring boy, 


A word in kindness may command, 
And bring to thee a source of joy. 





Oh! spare that child so full of glee, 
Break not his spirit with the rod ; 

Let not offences come from thee, 
Nor stand between that child and God. 


The one chastised and sent away, 

Is not reformed, though sad and sore,— 
If he were heard, perhaps he’d say 

The Teacher should bave ten times more. 


Though absent now, a truant wild, 
Heedless and reckless,—gone astray, 

Despair not yet, but seek the child, 
And help him find the better way. 


His faults do not too closely scan ;— 
By kindness he may yet be won; 

Thy errors doubtless, though a man, 
Compared witb bis, are two to one. 


Go visit him with feelings warm, 
Parents and child together see, 

That prejudice thou mayst disarm, 
And past offence forgotten be. 


Tbe sympathy which thus will spring 

Is from the source whence friendship flows. 
The balm of healing it will bring, 

As kindness, man on man bestows. 


Then mayst thou yet the wanderer greet, 
Returning to thy fold again, 

And with a welcome warm will meet 
“ A brother lost and found again.” 


Not lost to those who prize as truth 
Christ’s code of laws, more pure and mild 
Than hacknied proverb taught our youth, 
‘** To spare the rod and spoil the child.” 


Not lost to those who act a part, 
Which solace brings in life’s decline. 

Who bind the children to their heart, 
Nor while they live that love resign. 


And now with parents we would plead, 
To yield at once their rigid sway. 
Let better discipline succeed, 
And cast the Tyrant’s rod away. 


Cherish the youth,—your trust fulfil 
In love unswerving for their sake, 

Their early joys rest with your will; 
Their future good you mar or make. 


Remembrance brings from scenes long past, 
The spirit broken, conscience hush’d, 

When *‘ pearls before the swine were cast,” 
And every finer feeling crush’d. 


Embitter’d, from that hour have been, 

The social joys they sbould possess, 
The parent’s smile, but seldom seen, 

The child’s first love has ceased to bless. 


Oh then for faith and prayer to prove, 
A mutual tie that none can sever; 
The child’s an angel, sent in love, 
To bless us, and be blest forever. 


J. H.C. 


Philad’a, Eleventh mo. 6, 1860, 
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CHEERFULNESS. 


Nothing upon the earth forever grieves ; 
No bird forever sad and songless lives ; 
Even the poor small worm, 
Chases the sunbeams round the mountain’s face. 
The rose that has been ruffled by the storm 
Droops not for aye her leaves ; 
After the rain, 
She lifts her tearful head, radiant again. 
Yea! not forever bow the autumn sheaves— 
Though weighed from above, 
As hearts are with their love, 
With all the riches that the heaven gives ; 
Sometimes, on sunny days, 
A gentle wind will raise 
Their golden ears, ripe for the garner’s sheaves. 
The chilly frost before the warm sun yields, 
When the cloud shadows hang above the fields, 
They linger not— 
Look once again—sunlight is on the spot! 
—Chambers’ Journal. 


—_—_—— Seo 


AMONG THE TREES. 
(Continued from page 558.) 


The White Pine may be selected as the 
American representative of the pyramidal trees, 
being the most important as well as the most 
striking in its appearance. It is a Northern tree, 
not extending so far south as the region of the 
Cypress and Magnolia, and attaining perfection 
only on the northeastern part of the continent. 
In the New England States, it contributes more 
than any other species to the beauty of our land- 
scapes, where it is commonly seen in scattered 
groups, but not often as a solitary standard. We 
see it in our journeys, projecting over eminences 
that are skirted by old roads, shading the travel- 
ler from the sun and protecting him from the 
wind. We have sat under its fragrant shade, in 
our pedestrian tours, when, weary with heat and 

exercise, we sought its gift of coolness, and 

blessed it as one of the benign deities of the 
forest. We are familiar with itin all pleasant and 
solitary places; and in our afternoon rambles we 
have listened, underneath its boughs, to the 
plaintive note of the Green Warbler, who selects 
it for his abode, and who has caught a melan- 
choly tone from the winds that from immemorial 
time have tuned to soft music its long sibilant 
leaves. 

The White Pine is a tree that harmonizes 
with all situations, rude and cultivated, level 
and abrupt. On the side of the mountain it 
adds grandeur to the declivity, and gives a look 
of sweeter tranquillity to the green pastoral mea- 
dow. It yields a darker frown to the projecting 
cliff, and a more awful uncertainty to the moun- 
tain-pass or the hollow ravine. Amid desolate 
scenery it spreads a cheerfulness that detracts 
nothing “from its power over the imagination, 
while it relieves it of its terrors by presenting @ 
green bulwark to defend us from the elements. 
Nothing can be more cheerful in scenery than 
occasional groups of Pines which have come 
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up spontaneously on the bald hills near our 
coast, elsewhere a dreary waste of gray rocks, 
stunted shrubbery, and prostrate Juniper. In 
the forest the White Pine constitutes the very 
sanctuary of Nature, its tall pillars extending 
into the clouds, and its broad canopy of foliage 
mixing with the vapors that descend in the 
storm. 

Such are its picturesque aspects: but in a 
figurative light it may be regarded as a true 
symbol of benevolence. Under its outspread 
roof, thousands of otherwise unprotected animals, 
nestling in the bed of dry leaves which it has 
spread upon the ground, find shelter and repose. 
The squirrel subsists upon the kernels obtained 
from its cones; the rabbit browses upon the 
Trefoil and the spicy foliage of the Hypericum 
which are protected in its conservatory of shade ; 
and the fawn reposes on its brown couch of 
leaves, unmolested by the outer tempest. aa 
its green arbors the quails may be roused in mid- 
winter, when they resort thither to find the still 
sound berries of the Mitchella and the Winter- 
green. Nature, indeed, seems to have designed 
this tree to protect the animal creation, both in 
summer and winter, and I am persuaded that 
she has not conferred upon them a more bene- 
ficent gift. 


As an object of sight, the White Pine is free 
from some of the defects of the Fir and Spruce, 
having none of their stiffness of foliage and in- 
flexibility of spray, that cause them to resemble 
artificial objects. It has the symmetry of the 
Fir, joined with a certain flowing grace that as- 
similates it to the deciduous trees. With suf- 
ficient amplitude to conceal a look of primness 
that often arises from symmetry, we observe a 
certain negligent flowing of its leafy robes that 
adds to its dignity a grace which is apparent to 
all. It seems to wear its honors like one who 
feels no constraint under their burden ; and when 
smitten by a tempest, it bids no defianee to the 
gale, bending to its wrath, but securely resisting 
its power. 

Of the American coniferous trees, the Hem- 
lock is of the next importance, being, perhaps, 
in its perfection, a more beautiful tree than the 
White Pine, or than any other known evergreen. 
It is far less formal in its shape than other trees 
of the same family. Its branches, being slender 
and flexible, do not project stiffly from the shaft ; 
they bend slightly at their terminations, and are 
easily moved by the wind ; and as they are very 
numerous, and covered with foliage, we behold 
in the tree a dense mass of glittering verdure, 
not to be seen in any other tree of the forest. 

The Hemlock is unknown as a shade-tree ; it 
is seldom seen by the road-side, except on the 
edge of a wood, and not often in cultivated 
grounds. The want of success usually attending 
the transplantation of it from the woods has pre- 


vented the general adoption of it as an orna- 
mental tree. The Hemlock, when transplanted 
from the wood, is almost sure to perish; for 
Nature will not allow it to be desecrated by any 
association with Art. She reserves it for her 
own demesnes; and if you would possess one, 
you must go to its native spot and plant your gar- 
den around it, and take heed, lest, by disturbing 
its roots, you offend the deity who protects it. 
Some noble Hemlocks are occasionally seen in 
rude situations, where the cultivator’s art has 
not interrupted their spontaneous growth; and 
the poet and the naturalist are inspired with a 
more pleasing admiration of their beauty, be- 
cause they have seen them only where the soli- 
tary birds sing their wild notes, and where the 
heart is unmolested by the crowding tumult of 
human settlements. 

The Pitch Pine has neither grace nor elegance, 
and though it is allied botanically to the pyrami- 
dal trees, it approaches the shape of the round- 
headed trees. There is a singular ruggedness 
about it; and when bristling all over with the 
stiff foliage that sometimes covers it from the 
extremities of the branches down almost to the 
roots, it cannot fail to attract observation. Trees 
of this species, for the most part too rough and 
homely to please the eye, are not generally valued 
as objects in the landscape ; but there is a varie- 
ty in their shape that makes amends for their 
want of comeliness, and gives them a marked 
importance. We do not in general sufficiently 
appreciate the value of homely objects among 
the scenes of Nature,—which are, indeed, the 
ground-work of all charming scenery, and set off 
to advantage the beauty of more comely things. 
They prepare us, by increasing our susceptibility, 
to feel more keenly the force of beauty in other 
objects. They give rest and relief to the eye, 
after it has experienced the stimulating effects 
of beautiful forms and colors, which would soon 
pall upon the sense ; and they are interesting to 
the imagination, by leaving it free to dress the 
scene with the wreaths of fancy. 

It is from these reflections that I have been 
led to prize many a homely tree as possessing a 
high value, by exalting the impressions of beau- 
ty which we derive from other trees, and by re- 
lieving Nature of that monotony which would 
attend a scene of unexceptional beauty. This 
monotony is apparent in almost all dressed 
grounds of considerable extent. We soon become 
entirely weary of the ever-flowing lines of grace 
and elegance, and the harmonious blending of 
forms and colors introduced by art. On the 
same -_ we tay explain the difficulty of 
reading with attention a whole volume on one 
subject, written in verse. We are soon weary 
of luxuries ; and when we have been strolling in 
grounds laid out with gaudy flower-beds, the 
tired eye, when we go out into the fields, rests 
with serene delight upon rough pastures bounded 
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and covered with boulders. 

The homely Pitch Pine serves this important 
purpose of relief in the landscapes of Nature. 
Trees of this species are abundant in sandy levels, 
in company with the slender and graceful White 
Birch, “The Lady of the Woods,” as the poet 
Coleridge called it. From these Pines proceed 
those delightful odors which are wafted to our 
windows by a mild south wind, not less percept- 
ible in winter than in summer, and which are 
in a different manner as charming as a beautiful 
prospect. 

The Juniper, or Red Cedar, known in some 
places as the Savin, is another homely tree that 
gives character to New England scenery. It is 
one of the most frequent accompaniments of the 
bald hills near certain parts of our coast, giving 
them a peculiar aspect of desolation. This tree 
acquires larger dimensions and a fuller and fairer 
shape in the Middle and Southern States. There 
the Junipers are beautiful trees, having a finer 
verdure than they ever acquire at the North. 
But the Juniper, with all its imperfections, its 
rugged form, and its inferior verdure, is not to 
be contemned ; and it possesses certain qualities 
and features which ought to be prized hardly 
less than beauty. Its sombre ferruginous green 
adds variety to our wood-scenery at all times, 
and by contrast serves to make the foliage of 
other trees the more brilliant and conspicuous. 
In the latter part of summer, when the woods 
have acquired a genoral uniformity of verdure, 
the Junipers enliven the face of Nature by 
blending their duller tints with the fading hues 
of the fully ripened foliage. Thus will an as- 
semblage of brown and gray clouds soften and 
at the same time enliven the deep azure of the 
heavens. 

In this sketch, I have omitted to describe 
many important trees, especially those which 
have but little individuality of character, leaving 
them to be the subject of another essay concern- 
ing Trees in Assemblages. I have likewise said 
nothing here of those species which are common- 
ly distinguished as flowering trees. But I must 
not omit, while speaking of the pyramidal trees, 
to say a word concerning the Larch, which has 
some striking points of form and habit. Like 
the Southern Cypress, it differs in its deciduous 
character from other coniferous trees : hence both 
are distinguished by the brilliancy of their ver- 
dure in the early part of summer, when the other 
evergreens are particularly sombre ; but they are 
leafless in the winter. The Larch is beautifully 
pyramidal in its shape when young. In the 
vigor of its years it tends to uniformity, and to 
variety when it is old. Indeed, an aged Larch 
is often as rugged and fantastic as an old Oak. 
The American and European Larches differ only 
in the longer flowing foliage and the larger cones 
of the latter. Among the minor beauties of 
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by stone walls, and hills clothed with lichens 





both species may be mentioned the bright crim- 
son cones that appear in June and resemble 
clusters of fruit. The Larch isa Northern tree, 
being in its perfection in the latitude of Maine. 
It seems to delight in the coldest situations, and, 
like the Southern Cypress, is found chiefly in 
low swamps. 
- (To be continued.) 





ORIGIN OF THE NAMES OF PLACES. 


Names have all some meaning when first im- 
posed ; and when a place is inhabited for the first 
time by any people, they apply toit some term, 
in early times generally descriptive of its natural 
peculiarities, or something else on account of 
which it is remarkable, from their own language, 
When we find, therefore, that the old names of 
natural objects and localities in a country be- 
bong, for the most part, to a particular language, 
we may conclude with certainty that a people 
speaking that language formerly occupied the 
country. Of this the names they have so im- 
pressed are as sure a proof as if they had left a 
distinct record of their existence in words engra- 
ved on the rocks. Such old names of places 
often long outlive both the people that bestowed 
them, and nearly all the material monuments of 
their occupancy. The language, as a vehicle of 
oral communication, may gradually be forgotten, 
and be heard no more where it was once in uni- 
versal use ; and the old topographical nomencla- 
ture may still remain unchanged. Were the 
Irish tongue, for instance, utterly to pass away 
and perish in Ireland, as the speech of any por- 
tion of the people, the names of rivers and moun- 
tains, and towns and villages, all over the coun- 
try, would continue to attest that it had once been 
occupied by a race of Celtic descent. On the 
other hand, however, we are not entitled to con- 


‘clude, from the absence of any traces of their 


language in the names of places, that a race, 
which there is reason for believing from other 
evidences to have anciently possessed the coun- 
try, could not really have been in the occupation 
of it. A new people coming to a country, and 
subjugating or dispossessing the old inhabitants, 
sometimes change the names of places as well as 
of many other things. Thus, when the Saxons 
came over to this island, and wrested the prin- 
eipal part of it from its previous possessors, they 
seem, in the complete subversion of the former 
order of things which they set themselves to 
effect,to have everywhere substituted new names, 
in their own language, for those which the towns 
and villages throughout the country anciently 
bore. On this account the topographical nomen- 
clature of England has ever since been, toa 
large extent, Saxon; but that circumstance is 
not to be taken as proving that country was first 
peopled by the Saxons.— Pict. Hist. of England. 
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ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Tue PresipENTIAL Exxction.—The Presidential 
election has resulted in the choice of Abraham Lincoln 
as President of the United States. There will bea 
majority in the Senate and House of Representatives 
opposed to the incoming administration. The result 
of the election has awakened intense excitement in 
some of the Southern States, and particularly in South 
Carolina and Georgia, and some of the statesmen of 
that region are boldly advocating secession as a reme- 
dy for the alleged grievance. Senator Toombs, of 
Georgia, and Senator Chestaut, of South Carolina, 
have resigned their seats in the United States Senate. 


Staves 1x Marybanp.—An Act of the Legislature 
of Maryland for the enslavement of free negroes who 
continued to reside in the state, has been submitted to 
the people at the recent state election, and resulted in 
the rejection of the law by very large majorities. 

The defeat of this unrighteous enactment, is credi- 
table to the counties, who, by their votes, succeeded 
in overcoming the slaveholding interest. 


Decrease or Staves IN DetAwars.—The late Census 
returns show that the number of slaves in Delaware 
has been reduced in ten years, from 2,290 to 1,805, a 
difference of 485, The slaves are nearly all in the 
County of Sussex, and there is reason to hope that in 
afew years Delaware will be numbered among the 
free states. 


A Proposgep ScHoon or ARCHITECTURE,—At a bigh- 
ly interesting meeting of the architects and others 
favorable to the establishment of a school of architec- 
ture in the Polytechnic College, in the lecture room of 
the institution, Penn Square, on the 5th inst. the fol- 
lowing resolution was offered and unamiously agreed 
to. 
Resolved, That we recognize the determination of the 
Polytechnic College of Philadelphia to institute a class 
for the study of architecture as a most important step 
in the advancement of useful and ornamental art, and 
one which we most cordially approve, and will use 
our best efforts to foster and assist. 


EncournaGeMEnt oF Sciznce.—In the budget of Hol- 
land for next year 4,000 florins are put down for the 
encouragement of learning and science. Among other 
undertakings to be patronized are a general dictiona- 
ry of the Dutch language, and a work containing a 
description of all the insects in the country, and the 
best means of destroying them. 


Eneuanp CaprraL PunisHMents.—A discussion took 
place in the Manchester City Council, on the 24th, on 
the subject of capital punishment. John Fildes advert- 
ing to‘ the great increase in the crime of murder,” 
argued at considerable length, that the gallows had 
signally failed as a deterrent, and on this and other 
grounds the hangman’s office should be abolished, 
and some other punishment devised for murderers. 
He proposed that a memorial should be presented to 
the Home Secretary, praying fur the temporary sus- 
pension of Capital punishment, pendiog an inquiry 
into the subject; but, after a long discussion, the res- 
olution was modified, and it was agreed ananimously 
“that a memorial representing the prevalence of the 
crime of murder, and urging the propriety of inquiry, 
parliamentary or otherwise, into the operation of the 
present law tor the punishment of such crime, be pre- 
sented by the Council to the Home Secretary. 


Sugz Rartway.—It is announced that the Egyptian 
Government intend to carry the railway from Suez 
along the African shore of the Red Sea as far as a 
point which would be within a short steaming distance 
of Aden. The overland journey to India will be shor- 
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tened by five days, the danger of the Red Sea naviga- 
tion avoided, passengers will escape the worst part 
of the voyage, and the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany will save the great cost entailed by necessity for 
a coal depot at Suez. 


QUEENSLAND (AvsTRALIA) As A Fietp ror Corton 
Cuxtivation.— W. Brookes, in a long and interesting 
communication, recently laid before the Queensland 
Philosophical Society, stated: “ Wherever cotton has 
been tried on the coast of Queensland, the yield has 
been plentiful and the quality excellent. The peren- 
nial nature of the plant in this locality would much 
lessen the labor of its cultivation. W. Brooks esti- 
mates that a grower in Queensland could, by selling 
the cotton at 10d. per pound, realize $125 per annum 
from five acres, which exceeds considerably the pro- 
duce of other crops.” Mr. Clegg, of Manchester, 
whose letter W. Brookes read, has offered to pay 2s. 
per pound for Queensland cotton equal to the sample 
already produced. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovr aNp Mgat.—The Flour market is dull and 
prices are lower, both for shipment and home con- 
sumption. Small sales are making at $5 37 per 
barrel for superfine and $5 50 for extra. The sales 
to the trade are at the same figures, and extra family 
and fancy brands at $5 75 a $675. Rye flour and 
Corn Meal are inactive. We quote the former at 
$4 25 and the latter at $3 50 per barrel. 

Grain.—There is a moderate demand for Wheat, 
and prices are rather weak. Sales of 1200 bus. fair 
to prime red at $1 28a 1 32 per bus. and White at 
$1 40 a $1 50 for good quality. Rye is worth 72c for 
Southern and 78 cents for Pennsylvania. Corn is 
very dull, with sales of 3000 bushels of good yellow, 
afloat, at 69 a 694$c for Southern, and 34 cents for 
Pennsylvania. 5000 bushels New York Barley sold 
at 78 cents, and 11,000 bushels choice Canada West 
do. at 87}c. Barley Malt ranges from 95c to $1 05 

CLOVERSEED continues in demand, and prices are 
well maintained, at 6 37 a 6 50 per 64lbs. Timothy 
is in demand, and is selling at $250 a 2 62, and Flax- 
seed at $1 40 per bushel. 





young woman wishes a situation in a Friends’ 

family, to teach youngchildren and to assist in 
the sewing and lighter work of the family. Enquire 
for information at the S. W. corner of Spring Garden 
and 10th sts., Philadelphia. 10th mo. 20. 


ooks issued by the Book Association of Friends’, 

B and for sale at No. 439 Market St., 324 8. 5th St., 
533 N. 4th St., Philadelphia; and 15 S. Howard St., 
Baltimore. 

A Treasury of Facts in 6 numbers—a book for chil- 
dren. 

Conversations on the Queries—designed for young 
persons. 

Essays on some of the Testimonies held by Friends. 

Essays by S. M. Janney. 

A daily Scriptural Watchword. 


\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
(youre MEN AND BOYS.—The winter session 
of this institution will commence on the 19th of 1ith 
month, and continue Twenty weeks. 

Terms $70 per session, one half payable in advance, 
the other in the middle of the session. No extra 
charges. 

For further particulars address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks, Burlington Co., N. J. 
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RIENDS’ BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED and 
for sale by T. E. Chapman, No. 5 South 5th Street, 
Philadelphia. ‘ 
Janney’ 8 Life of William Penn, : . $ 
© (cheap edit. 2 
Janney’ s Lif of George Fox, 
#6 (cheap edit. ) 
Barly Quakerism, by Ezra Michener (sheep) . 
— 


00 


Sewell’s History, 

Life of J. J. Gurney, (2 ‘vols. . ° 

Memoirs of Maria Fox, 

Janney’ 8 History of Friends, (vel. 1) 
“(uslin) 

The aie vol, 1,) é : 

Elias Hicks’s Journsl, ° 

Life of Wiliiam and Alice Ellis, 


eee et et et ee 
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Thomas Story, by J. Richardson, ° 00 
Barclay’s Apology, . ‘ a ; 75 
Bayley’s Works, ° ° 75 
Rsvay on the Decline of Friends, Rowntree, ‘ 63 

" Hancock, . 63 
Jesse Kersey’s Renate; ‘ ‘ ‘ 50 
Journal of James Bellangee, . . ‘ 50 
Nine Sermons by John Jackson, . ‘ 50 | 


Review, &c., by William Gibbons, 
Discipline of Philadelphia Yearly ae 
Life of Thomas Ellwood, 

Jobn Woolman’s Journal, . ‘ 
Cockburn’s Review, . ‘ : 50 
Janney on Religious Subjects, 


Treasury of Facts, by Jane Johnson, . . 50! 

A Dissertation, &e., vy John Jackson, ° 50 | 
“ Ty “ (paper) 4 25 
No Crose, No Crown, by William Penn, ‘ 42 
William Shew en, ; ‘ 38 
Law’s Address to the Clergy, . ° 6 . 38 
Memoirs of H. J. Moore, ‘ ; 31 
Scriptural Watchword, by Jane Johnson, ‘ 31 
Essay on the Decline of Friends, Janney, a 25 
“cc “ “ Fister, . 25 
Penn’s Rise and Progress, &c., i ° 25 
Memoirs of David Ferris, 25 
Conversations on the Queries, by H. B. Stokely, 25 
Essays on the Testimonies, . ° 15 
Two Sermons by Rachel W. Barker, . ; 13 


Friends Family and Pocket Almanacs, each 6 


Marriage Cenificates by Friend’s Ceremony, finely 
Engraved and neatly Printed on the best English 
Parchment, Price Two Dollars. Sent to any part of 
the United States by mail for the above price, and six 
postage stamps. Certificates filled up in a superior 
manner, from three to five dollars for the writing. —In- 
vitations neatly written. 





SWEGO VILLAGE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

BOYS AND GIkLS.—This School will commence 

its Winter Term on the fifth of eleventh month, (No- 
vember,) and continue twenty-two weeks. 

The situation is a pleasant one, and in an excellent 
veighborhood. The Buildings have been enlarged and 
thoroughly repaired, so as to furnish good accommo- 
dations. 

Students coming by Railroad will be met at the Gre- 
gory House, Poughkeepsie, at the beginning of the 
Term, and be carried out free of expense; also, be 
brought back at the close of the Term. 

Charles Drake and wife will superintend the Board- 
ing. The services of James M. De Garmo have been 
secured as Principal Teacher in the Male Department, 
and Amy Drury in the Female Department. All 
English Branches will be faithfully taught by both, 
and Latin by J. De Garmo. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


4 


, sexes for teaching. 











Boys and Girls will fiad here both a School and a 


Home, where they will receive kind avd careful treat. 


ment. The discipline will be thorough but kind. 
TERMS. —$60 per session of twenty-two weeks, (one. 
half payable in advance, the remainder at the middle 
of the term,) including washing and mending. Students 
will be farnished with wash bowls, towels, &c., in the 
School. 
All applications concerning the business of the 
School should be addressed to 
CHARLES DRAKE, 
Genera! Superintendent, 
Oswego Village, Dutchess County, N. Y. 
ALFRED MOORE, 
CLARK C. BARMORE, 
ANDREW A. SKIDMORE, 
PHILIP MOORE, 
Proprietors. 
N. B. Books, Paper, Pens, Ink, &c., farnished at 
the School at Poughkeepsie pricee, 


‘AIRVILLE INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN, near Fairville Station, on the 
Philadelphia aud Baltimore Central Railroad, ‘and on 


j the S:age route from Wilmington, Del., to Kenvett 


Square, is situated in one of the most ‘healthy and 
delightful portions of Chester county. 
The Winter term of twenty weeks, will commence 


50 | the 5th of the 11th mo., 1860. 


TERMS—Sixty dollars per session. 
Young men will be prepared for College, and both 
Instruction upon the Normal 
System. The English and Classical courses will be 
thorough. For circulars address 
JESSE D. SHARPLESS, Proprietor. 
JosePH SHoRTLIDGER, or Principal 
Switnin C. SHortiipes, \ Teachers. 

Fairville P. O., Chester county, Pa. 

REFERENCES :—Benjamin Swayne, London Grove, 
Pa.; Thomas M. Plummer, Monrovia, Md.; Wm. 
Snowden, Mount Vernon, Va.; Jos. Jobson, 830 Mar- 
shall street, Philadelphia; N. M. Haines, Clarksboro, 


N. J. 10 mo: 6, 1860.—6w 
LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUTH OF BOTH SEXES, at Eldridge’s Hill, 

Salem Co., N. J. 


The Fifteenth Session of this Institution will open 


11th mo, 6tb. 

All the branches of a liberal English Education ate 
thoroughly taught; also the Latin and French lan- 
guages. 

Terms of admission $70 for males, and $65 for 


females per Session of 20 weeks. Latin and French 
each $5 extra. 


For further information address the Principal, 


ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Woodstown, Salem County, N. J. 
9th mo. 15. 





‘HARON FEMALE SEMINARY.—The school year of 
this Institution is divided into two terms of five 
months each. A vacation of one month at the end of 
each term. 

The fall term will commence the Ist of the 10th 
month ensuing, and continue in session until the close 
of the 2nd month 1861. 

For terms and other particulars, see Circular, which 
may be obtained by addressing the principals, Darby 
P. O., Delaware County. Pennsylvania, or at the store 


of Edward Parrish, No. 800 Arch Street, Philadelphia. ~ 


ISRAEL J. GRAHAME 
JANE P. GRAHAME, 
8 mo. 25 —2 mo. 


Merrihew ¢ Thompson, Prs., Lodge st. 


? } Principals. 





























































































































































